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Somalia: A United Nations Experiment 


The question is political; the problem is basically 
economic. On December 2, 1960 the Trust Territory 
of Somaliland is slated to become an independent 
nation after nearly fifty-five years of foreign adminis- 
tration: it was under Italian control 1g06—40, under 
British control 1941-50; and in 1950 the United Na- 
tions initiated a ten-year Italian Trusteeship. Somalia 
is almost as big as the state of California, with a popu- 
lation of a million and a quarter, nearly all of whom 
are Moslems. It is a country of poverty, illiteracy, 
tribal conflict, and meager economic and commercial 
potential. It is without a written national language. 
Only one-tenth of the people live in towns, and seven- 
tenths are nomadic, periodically disassemblying their 
aghals, or huts, which can be easily camel-carried or 
stored in tree-tops, to wander over vast areas in search 
of water and pasturage for their scrawny cattle. 

Rainfall averages are sixteen inches for the coast 
(Mogadishu); less than two inches inland. The 
“heaviest” rains come during the gu season, April to 
June-July; lesser amounts fall during hagai, July to 
August-September; still less falls during der, Sep- 
tember to November—December; and gilat, December 
to March-April, is likely to be extremely dry. Coastal 
areas usually have high daytime temperatures as well 
as high humidity; inland the temperatures are also 
high, but the air is dry. 


Northern Somalia consists of a limestone plateau 
near the coast and barren mountains inland. The 
scant, dry vegetation is characterized by incense and 
myrrh. There is little possiblity for productive agri- 
culture; the peoples who live here confine themselves 
to collecting incense and raising goats and ewes. 

North-central Somalia (north of the Webbe Shibeli) 
is an extremely flat plateau, also very arid, which 
offers the semi-nomad and shepherd-nomad little 
chance to grow durra and beans—except by luck and 
prayer. 

Between the Juba and Webbe Shibeli rivers, cen- 
tral Somalia is somewhat more promising for agri- 
culture. In fact many areas bordering the rivers suc- 
cessfully grow sugar, bananas, grain, beans, and even 
cotton. 

In Southern Somalia (south of the Juba River) the 
brush is often very thick. Some of the country’s best 
wood, especially mangrove, comes from this coast. 

The only completed study of the fauna of Somalia 
covers the region between the above-mentioned 
rivers, where it is estimated that there are 186 species 
of mammals. But animal life exists throughout the 
country and includes the lion, found mostly along 
rivers between Galcaio and Garoe; the leopard; the 
lynx; and the elephant, which stays close to the Juba 
and Webbe Shibeli rivers during the dry season and 
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wanders in the brush during the wet season. There 
are also rhinoceros with two horns, two types of zebra, 
hippopotamus, giraffe, buffalo, gazelle, numerous 
birds, dangerous serpents, and crocodiles that attain 
a length of seventeen feet. Some thirty varieties of 
fish live in the rivers. Insects include the tsetse fly, 
mosquitoes, and termites that build “cement” con- 
structions of an oblique form found in almost every 
part of the country. 

The origin of the Somali is uncertain. Some believe 
that they, like the Ethiopians, are the result of a cross 
between the Arabs and Negroes. They are, in fact, 
similar to the people that inhabited the eastern part 
of southern Egypt. They are handsome, with straight 
noses, clear skins, and broad shoulders, and they stand 
erect. Somalia was originally inhabited by the Bantus; 
the Gallas chased out the Bantus, and were in turn 
chased out by the Somalis. 

Sugar, cotton, bananas, incense, seed oils, and a 
beurre-fondu called sehen are the only produce the 
country has, and these not in sufficient quantity for 
profitable export. Fishing is of negligible commercial 
value since the coast people only fish to satisfy their 
own immediate needs. Mogadishu, the capital, boasts 
an ice plant, seven of Somalia’s twelve out-door 
cinemas, and a 24-hour electric power service. Kis- 
mayu also hasan ice plant and an electric power plant. 
The country has no railroads; there is no intraterri- 
torial, commercial air service, and only two inter- 
national flights touch at Mogadishu weekly. There 
are few paved roads, and they are badly in need of 
repair. 

In short, preparation of Somalia for nationhood 
appears to be a difficult task. However, within four 
years the Italian government will evacuate, handing 
over 194,000 square miles of deficit economy to 
Somali administration. 

At present, thanks to Italian financing, the country 
has no actual public debt. In 1954 Italy contributed 
one-half of the Somali budget. In 1960 the country 
may be confronted with an annual deficit as high as 
ten million dollars. All hopes are turned in Islamic 
and Christian prayer toward the Somali Sinclair 
Corporation with the sugar-plum idea that Somalia 
will be a Bahrein or Kuwait. So far no oil has been 
found, though Sinclair has indicated with optimism 
that the geological structure is auspicious. 

Much as they may hope that oil will be the salvation 
of Somalia, the Italians nevertheless have proceeded 
along other lines to develop the country’s economy. 


Italy has given Somalia preferential economic treat- 
ment on the dwarf-type (so-called Portuguese) banan- 
as which are sold on the Italian market. The Italians 
have also outlined a water-well digging program. 
With the help of the United States’ International 
Cooperation Administration (ex—ECA, MSA, and 
FOA), plans were made in 1953 to dig 220 mechanical 
and 440 ordinary wells during the period 1954-60. 
The cost: four million dollars, of which the United 
States pays half. In 1954 a total of 150 wells were dug 
at a cost of $560,000. The idea is to draw the tribes 
together, decrease tribal warfare, and encourage the 
nomads to become settled farmers. However, some 
wells need to be enclosed behind barbed wire with a 
24-hour guard; for experience has taught that the 
nomads, despite their need for water, may destroy 
the source rather than let another tribe gain control 
of it. Such is the type of sociological problem with 
which the Italians are faced. 

Water is, of course, a major problem in Somalia. It 
is scarce; it is sold by the cupful in the desert; often it 
is brackish, excessively rich in magnesium salt and 
potassium and consequently very hard. Local floods 
can be expected, especially during the gu season, but 
there are no large dams, no permanent reservoirs, 
and irrigation is restricted to exceptions. 

The Societa Agricola Italo-Somala (SAIS), located 
on the Webbe Shibeli about 100 miles from Mogadi- 
shu, is one of the few exceptions. Six-hundred tons of 
cane sugar are processed daily from SAIS’s 17,000 
irrigated acres by a staff of 87 Europeans and from 
2,400 to 4,500 Somali laborers, varying seasonally. 
The processing plant, containing a mixed mechanism 
of Italian, Scotch, German, British, and American 
parts, supplies Somalia with two-thirds of its sugar 
needs. 

For the most part daily life is hard, a struggle for 
survival. The nomads pick a precarious livelihood 
from the barren land. The semi-settled live in groups 
of huts, usually made of branches, sometimes thatched 
or, for the lucky, topped with a pounded tin-can roof. 
Children play simple games with improvised toys; 
but the child is man and early begins daily chores. 
Along the main street of Mogadishu the youngster is 
seen balancing a large fish on his head, or leading a 
goat, or followed by a docile procession of burros 
laiden with water-tins or firewood for sale. The 
women busily weave cotton futas, or they market for 
spices, beans, durra, water, and much conversation. 
The Bimal tribesman stands aside, his great head of 
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sibility. In 1939, about 150,000 tons of salt from 
Mijirtein were exported, mostly to the Far East. How- 
ever the war interrupted operations and they have not 
been resumed. 

Education, a necessary element in the building of 
a nation, is being emphasized. So far Somalia has only 
one Somali doctor, and only 36 Somalis, sent to Rome 
for further education, completed their training in 
1954, the first graduating class. However, by the end 
of that year a total of 70 Somali students were in 
Italy engaged in the study of medicine, agriculture, 
physical science, journalism, naval science, adminis- 
tration, and 15 were training for the police force. The 
Italians hope to have an elite educated group of 1,000 
by 1960. Yet this may not be enough, for many of the 
thousand, though educated, may not possess compe- 
tence. Furthermore, some who become educated, as 
has happened, will not want to return to Somalia, for 
although the situation is challenging enough it is 
none too rewarding. 

During the academic year 1954-55 there were 21 
schools in operation in Somalia, 382 teachers (half 
Italian, half Somalis), and 22,530 pupils; but class- 
rooms lack adequate instruction materials and able 
teachers. An Italian’s salary for teaching in Somalia 
is only $140 per month. Perhaps the greatest edu- 
cational problem for the Italians is the age-old Somali 
concept that it is undignified to work with one’s 
hands. This, needless to say, makes the labor problem 
a difficult one. 

The place of women is regulated by Islamic law and 
custom. Islamic law prevails along the coast; the law 
of custom prevails in the interior regions and es- 
pecially among the nomads. Women are inferior to 
men. Women cannot hold public posts according to 
custom; but the administration’s law now gives 
women some employment and protective rights. In 
concessions along the Juba and Webbe Shibeli cer- 
tain work is done exclusively by women such as the 
harvesting of bananas. In some centers women have 
begun to work in industries, such as the cotton indus- 
try in Mogadishu, which employs 96 of them. The 
administration also employs a few native women as 
nurses, instructors in elementary schools, guards in 
prisons, and the like. Polygamy is practiced through- 
out the territory, but seems to be on the wane in the 
larger communities for economic reasons. Divorce is 
quite frequent and one finds Somalis divorced many 
times according to the procedure of Islamic law; how- 
ever, statistics are not available on the subject. There 


is no fixed age for marriage though 15 or 16 is the 
usual age for women and 20 for men. The husband 
must promise the mar (dowry) to his wife. In Brava, 
for instance, the mahr is 180 somalos ($26); in other 
regions camels or other types of gifts are given instead 
of money. 

The houses and streets of Somali villages are 
less dirty than some garbage-littered backyards of 
America; but the Somalis are generally unhealthy. 
Rheumatism and tuberculosis have limped or 
coughed themselves into nearly every family. Twenty 
per cent of the population is burdened with venereal 
diseases. To alleviate this situation, 14 per cent of the 
1955 budget was expended for medicine, medical aid, 
and study. 

Another problem is the locust. Two invasions can 
be expected each year—at the end of the gu and der 
seasons. In 1953 one invasion extended throughout 
the entire country causing enormous damage to agri- 
culture. To combat these invasions a campaign has 
been initiated in cooperation with the Desert Locust 
Survey of Nairobi which furnishes insecticides, bait, 
and automobiles. 

Studies of diseases in animals as well as man are 
being made. Three of Somalia’s 14 veterinary control 
stations prepare serum and are now equipped to take 
care of diseased animals. 

The administration of the country today is still 
guarded closely by the chief Italian official who holds 
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the rank of ambassador. However, a plan for the 
gradual turn-over of the administration to Somalis is 
under way. By January 1, 1955, the following facts 
were available: the Territory is divided into 30 dis- 
tricts, each with a resident in charge. Fourteen 
Somalis held the post of vice-resident in the two-year 
period 1952-54. In 1953 there were 779 Italians and 
4,139 Somalis in the central and regional adminis- 
trations. The Italians claim that 250 out of the 539 
judicial, technical, medical, and educational posts 
filled in 1953 by Italians will be filled by Somalis be- 
fore the 1960 deadline. 

There are 15, political groups in Somalia, eight of 
which are dormant. Actually only three parties enjoy 
any prestige: the Somali Youth League (SYL), the 
Hisbia Dighil Mirifle, and the Partito Democratico 
Somalo. SYL, a left-wing party with pro-Italian ten- 
dencies, which was created in 1943, is far in the lead. 

The country had its first election in March, 1954, in 
which only 38,119 voters participated. It is hoped 
that by 1957 all rural districts will have direct vote, 
with indirect vote for the urban areas, based on the 
first census taken during 1955. It is further hoped that 
by 1958 direct elections will be held throughout the 
country. 

In October 1954, the Trusteeship administration 


allowed Somalia to fly its first national flag: a white 
star centered on a blue background. Some interpret 
the five points of the star as a symbol of the five 
Somalis: “Italian,” British, French, and the Somalis 
of Ethopia and Kenya; petitions for the creation of 
an all-Somali nation have been submitted to the 
United Nations by certain groups. 

Somalia is having some difficulty settling its 
Ethiopian border. There is only a provisional ad- 
ministrative line, and the Somalis are unhappy about 
this. The United Nations pressed for a settlement of 
the matter not later than 1955, but the issue still re- 
mains open. Some feel that if the border is not defined 
by 1960 an Ethiopian-Somali war might break out. 

There appear to be three possibilities for the future 
of Somalia: oil will be found, establishing a basis for 
a sound economy; oil will not be found and when the 
Italians move out Somalia will face economic, social, 
and political problems that seemingly defy solution; 
or the United Nations will reconsider the 1960 dead- 
line and make other plans. 

United Nations reaction is mirrored in a pamphlet 
published in 1954 entitled “A Trust Territory at 
Half-Way Point,” which observes, “Ten years is, in- 
deed, a short period in which to overcome traditional 
isolation and to build solid foundations for an 
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